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THE NECESSITY OF AN ART INDU8TRY. 



From an Address- by Prof. Miller before the National 
Potters' Convention. 




HE first naked savage who squatted 
before his fire and fashioned from clay 
the simple vessels that served for the uses of 
his primitive household, not only shaped them 
with considerable grace, but practiced on them 
the first decorative art of which a trace has 
been preserved. 

And so it has been down through the ages. 
The potters' art has been identified with the 
aesthetic development of a people. Grace of 
shape and beauty of ornament indicating more 
unerringly than laws or religion do, the attainments of a people 
or the ideals of an age, and the record of the experiences of the 
race traced by the hand of the artist long before the written 
work was formed, has come down from the remotest ages to 
instruct and delight our own in potters' clay. 

I cannot tell how much our demand that pottery shall be 
beautiful depends upon the influence and inspiration of these 
traditions, but it will not be denied that the same causes which 
have operated from the first in impressing the character upon it, 
are as active and influential to-day as ever. In no art is the 
union of the useful with the ornamental so happy and so com- 
plete, and the transition from one to the other as the dominant 
character of a given product accomplished so easily and with so 
little sacrifice. 

Indeed, in this art of all others it is almost impossible to 
draw the line between utility and ornament and say where one 
ends and the other begins. Not only that : it would be hard to 
say which is of the most importance to this our life ; which is 
craved most eagerly and sought most universally. 

The "broken china wisely kept for show" in Goldsmith's ex- 
quisite song is not a thing to be laughed at if you please ; it is 
pathetic in its emphasis of needs as old as our nature and its 
appeal to springs of feeling which owe, in their purity, nothing 
to luxury or culture, after all. 

How many of our cups and saucers will be kept for show 
when they have received their share of the hard knocks of service ? 
How many of them even when new and whole make any 
pressing claim to an open shelf or for glass doors to their closet ? 
You may smile at my question, but it has more to do with the 
interests of this associafion ; with the more pecuniary interests of 
its individual members even, to put it on no higher ground than 
that ; more with the security of capital ; with the rate of wages, 
and the content of the working men ; more also with the national 
prosperity with this endless tariff discussion, than can well be 
measured ; vastly more, at all events, than has ever been admit- 
ted hitherto in dealing, in influential quarters, with the questions 
which I understand it to be largely the business of this associa- 
tion to face. 

New improvements in the quality of our products on the side 
of grace and beauty must come if either the experience of the 
past or the tendencies of the present are to be trusted as guides — 
mainly from better education for those on whom the direction 
and execution of the work depends. In connection with the 
potters' craft this education means art education, and with this 
industrial purpose always kept in view it means nothing else ; 
you cannot dodge it if you would. 

The refining of a designers conception of what is chaste and 
elegant, and the training of a workman's hand to delicacy and 
skill of the finer kind, mean the development of those faculties 
which are accurately described only by the expression artistic, 
and they are to be reached and only reached by education in the 
principles and practice of art. And it is idle to expect any im- 
provement worth considering is ever to be wrought by importa- 
tions of skilled artists from Europe or Asia, unless indeed they 
come as teachers, and are employed as such, so their influence 
may be extended and their powers indefinitely multiplied through 
the hands of their pupils ; it is out of the question to expect 
that hands enough can ever be imported to work anything like 
the improvement that is needed here to-day. 

In the first place, it is only second or third rate men who 
can be induced to emigrate, anyway, and we have too many of 
such here already. The really first-class designer, or modeler, or 
decorator, is too well appreciated at home, and makes too much 
money where he is, to say nothing of the things which are not 
to be had for money, but which go further toward making life 
worth living than most of those which money can buy, for you 
to tempt him away to America. You may bring over the artist, 
but you cannot transplant his art. You may transport the seed, 
the tender shoot, the seedling, the bud, the bulb, and if you 
give them half a chance in the new soil they will grow and 
amount to something, but the tree belongs where it has grown ; 
its character is identified with the soil in which it is rooted, and 



the air in which it has spread its branches, and by which it has 
been buffeted all its life. 

I do not need to insist on this truth, I am sure * the men 
before me have seen too many such attempts, and know too well 
what dismal failures have been made of them to need enlighten- 
ment on this part of our subject. 

No ; an art mnst grow up in the country — yes, even in the 
neighborhood — where it is to flourish, and the talent on which 
it is to depend to give it character and worth must, in the main, 
be native talent. We must see to it that our boys and girls (for 
the claim of the girls in this connection is not to be ignored any 
longer) are trained to do the work which the occasion demands, 
or it will not be done. 

Then as to the method : there was a time when the only 
training which seemed to promise tangible results, which was 
practicable and profitable — that is to say, at least as far as the 
arts were concerned — was only to be had at the elbow of a mas- 
ter actually at work. Pupil was synonymous with apprentice, 
and knowledge of a craft was picked up through years of servi- 
tude — crumbs of experience, so to speak. Very precious crumbs 
they often were, no doubt; better, perhaps, than much of the 
condensed nutriment that has taken their place; but the process 
of gathering them was slow at best, and then their quality did not 
depend so much on the individual table from which they fell, 
and whether we regret it or not the method has been changed, and 
the change has been rapidly spreading to branches of craftman- 
ship and knowledge to which it was not dreamed that it was 
applicable a few years ago. 

The whole tendancy of modern economical development and 
educational improvement is in the direction of substituting for 
the personal example of the individual master, and the empirical 
methods of acquiring information which distinguished the ap- 
prenticeship system the appliances of the organized school. 

Boys do not sweep out lawyers' offices now and build their 
fires in order that they may ultimately become learned" in the 
law ; neither do they hold the doctor's horse and bring his cane 
that they may some day be doctor?, too. They go to school, and 
we are learning that what has proved to be an improvement in 
those cases is really just as much so, and is coming to be regard- 
ed as just as necessary to success, in a multitude of others ; in 
the case of industries and trades which used to be separated in 
men's minds from the professions just mentioned as the east is 
parted from the west. But the distinctions between them are 
fading into thinner and thinner air every day. 

The master machinist is now a mechanical engineer, and has 
earned at college a degree of at least equal dignity with that of 
the noisiest wrangler in the courts of his city. The red handed 
dyer who controls the kettles in yonder dye-house is, if it is 
economically and efficiently conducted, as learned a chemist as 
he who mixes your plasters or compounds your pills, and the 
superintendent who has done so much for the reputation or for 
the dividends of this worsted mill or that cotton factory is the 
product of the technical college. Now, if this is true of the more 
mechanical phases of industry, how much more obvious is the 
dependance of the artistic part of the artisan's equipment upon 
organized and systematic training for its development. 

To me your meeting here at the capital of the nation indi- 
cates a purpose on the part of this association that the potters' 
craft shall not want for dignified representation ; that its interests 
and needs shall be ably and fairly discussed in the largest way, 
on the broadest ground, and in the place where such discussion 
will do the most good, and I should certainly do wrong if I failed 
to make whatever appeal I have to make on this higher plane, 
and to these higher motives, for which I am sure this association 
stands. 

At the same time I don't want you to think of me as an 
unpractical dreamer exactly, and so I ask you to consider with 
me for a few moments the economic aspects of the matter even 
in its relation to the affairs of the individual members here 
present. I do not for a moment forget that I am addressing 
practical business men, and I want you to believe, as I believe, 
that such patriotic service as I am making this poor plea for, 
will prove a good investment, too, and that such public spirited 
duties as I have urged will not only be a source of pride and 
satisfaction to those who have forwarded them, but to use the* 
coldest blooded English I command they will pay. At which 
end of the scale of prices does the profit come ? Is it the cheaper, 
coarses, clumsier wares that it pays the best to produce and han- 
dle ? Are the profits usually proportioned to the floor space 
demanded, or the tons of raw material consumed ? Is it the 
finer or the coarser grades of work which are relegated to the 
lower strata of society and to less favored sections as the division 
of labor goes on ? 

Now, we advance, or try to advance, our individual interests 
in two ways, competition and co-operation. The first answers 
pretty well in certain cases, no doubt, but there are others in 
which we have to resort to the other method, and this matter 
of art education is the one that must be approached in this 
spirit. Nobody can work a corner in it ; that is out of the 
question : whatever there is in it, is in it for all such measure 
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as they choose to profit by it. It is to be worked for as better 
water, better gas, better pavements and better means of transit 
are to be worked for in the towns in which we happen to live. 
Not because it will benefit us at the expense of our neighbors, 
but because it will be better for us all. 

One influence and one alone can supply, as it always has 
supplied the nations whose example is worth anything as a guide, 
with the element which our iudustries lack, and without which 
they cannot advance. The artistic element was never so native 
anywhere as to flourish without devoted and even unremitting 
cultivation, and we, as a people have not broken ground for it 
yet. I am afraid you would not have agreed with me a few 
years ago, but I believe you will most of you do so now, and all 
of you will before long, when I say that you have not scratched 
the surface of this question of art as applied to industry. 
Europe boils with the discussion. France and Germany were 
not fiercer rivals at Sedan than they are to-day in their efforts 
for promoting art education and the dissemination of art ideas 
among their people. In the national councils and at the head of 
the government art has her minister as well as war and the 
navy, and whatever interests are neglected hers are not. What- 
ever appropriations in the national budget fail hers go through 
all right. The French minister of education and fine arts has 
two and a half million dollars a year to spend on art alone. 
Revolutions flourish ; governments come and go ; but the sup- 
port of these things is not withheld ; on the contrary, it is vastly 
more liberal to-day than ever before. Does this indicate, as some 
would make us believe, that art is a bauble for foolish mon- 
archies and courts and such things, but not for sober and sensi- 
ble republics ? Or does it look as if the Frenchman knew a good 
thing when he saw it and had a, perfectly distinct idea about 
the direction in which his interests lie. England spends a little 
less than France on art education, and Germany must spend 
nearly or quite as much, although the statistics are not as 
accessible. 

No, we have not even scratched the surface of this question. 
Our industries are not artistic. Our manufacturers are immense- 
ly progressive in many ways, but they are not in art. The word 
is on our lips oftener than any other, it is true, and it is per- 
haps a good sign that this is so, since it is at least a recognition 
of what we need even if we do tell lies in claiming to possess 
it— on the ground, you know, that there is this much of good 
to say about hypocrisy, that it is a tribute to virtue, even if it 
is vice that pays it. Art is on our lips, but I am very much 
afraid it is not in our hearts. 

Our ears ring with the claims of art furniture, art metal 
work, art wall paper, art carpets, art pottery, and what not, 
but any one who takes the least trouble to look below the 
surface and to find out how much all this talking means soon 
sees that it is only the name which is regarded. For the thing 
itself we care as a general thing next to nothing. 

The idea that the remedy for our industrial shortcomings is 
to be found in art education is not by any means new even in 
America. Earnest men have pleaded for it as deserving recog- 
nition, not only by making drawing a part of all elementary 
education, but by the establishment of art schools in all our cen- 
tres of population ; and, as I have said, there is* really no lack of 
art schools, at least in the Northern and Eastern sections of our 
country, to-day. Nor do the schools lack pupils, nor do the 
pupils lack ability. I question whether anywhere on the face of 
the earth will you find more intelligence, finer sensibilities, more 
ambition to excel, and more native talent, more original ability 
to the square inch, than in American schools of art. 

But they face even before their student days are over the 
fact that while they have been drawn to their work by the love 
of art, there is really no place in the painters' or sculptors' pro- 
fession as such for many of them. 

American painters stood second to those of France at the 
Exposition which has just closed at Paris, but they live abroad 
like exiles, most of them, for nobody seems to have any use for 
them at home. 

We have really done next to nothing to give industrial direc- 
tion to all this seemingly wasted artistic |effort, and it is too 
much to expect that it will seek us out and throw itself at our 
feet. 

I tell you, the manufacturers must interest themselves in 
these problems and do their part toward solving them. Up to 
this time two classes of men have done all, or pretty much all, 
that has been accomplished among us — the philantrophists and 
the dilettanti. Far be it from me to undervalue the services of 
either ; on the contrary, I acknowledge with all gratitude our 
debt to both ; but the need of something very different from 
what either can supply is great. 

We may find it hard to define in very formal terms the artistic 

character, but let me state at least one of the things which it is not : 

Art does not necessarily mean luxury, or the spending of large 

sums of money. Good art does indeed cost money if purchased 

as a commodity, the same as any other good thing for which 
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money alone is given, but nothing is more opposed to the artis- 
tic spirit than the display of costliness, and it is the proudest 
boast of art that it can transform whatever material it touches, 
so that the vessel of gold not less than that of clay shall find its 
chief value in this added gift. So true is this that we date the 
decline of the beautiful ceramic arts in Greece from the time 
when the conquests of Alexander caused the introduction into 
Greece of the gold and silver vessels of the Orient and so cor- 
rupted the taste by substituting Eastern magnificence for the 
chaster enjoyments of art. 

Now, whose fault is it that the arts are neglected here ? It 
wonld probably not be fair to lay it all on the shoulders of any- 
body, or any class, for of course the influences which shape pre- 
valent standards are exceedingly complex and depend so much 
on one another that it is hard to say who is mainly or primarily 
to blame. 

I am going to ask my audience, however, to believe that it is 
very largely the producer's own fault if the higher grades of pro- 
duction are almost unknown in America. I believe this claim is 
justified by the facts, and even if this were true to a still less 
extent than I fear is the case the assumption is manifestly the 
one on which we are most likely to base any profitable discis- 
sion of the questions involved. 

I am perfectly familiar with the plea that it is not the man- 
ufacturer's business to educate the public, but to make what he 
can sell; that the public does not care for what is really good, 
but only for that which is showy and cheap. This is an old 
story and I used to find its iteration by business men very dis- 
couraging, but I am satisfied now that it is not true : that it is 
not true at least to the extent of making it mainly responsible 
for the condition of things which we have most to deplore. 

The world generally knows a good thing when it sees it, say 
what you will about the low standards of the popular taste, and 
there are a good many indications that it is the taste of the 
manufacturer himself which needs improving quite as much at 
least as that of the public. 

Two methods, or rather two classes of influence, have accom- 
plished all that has ever been done in improving the artistic and 
industrial condition of ages and peoples, as indeed of every other 
phase of civilization. 

One is the personal "power of exceptionally endowed men, and 
the other is the concerted action of ordinary but sensible mortals 
for promoting by organized effort the things in which they feel 
a common interest. 

'I do not deny the importance of the first of these influences : 
probably the most brilliant achievement is associated with it, 
and always will be. 

It is the great man that has risen here and there whose name 
stands for the accomplishment of this and that great work. I 
do not deny the splendor of his example nor the magnitude of 
our indebtedness to him, and if there are any Pallissys or Wedg- 
woods in the United State's Potters' Association I say in all sin- 
cerity, Go in and win; the field is all your own. 

But the Palissys and Wedgwoods have not done it all. To 
keep to the story of our own craft, it was not they who colonized 
Japan with Chinese potters, and transferred an industry which 
up to that time *had been identified with the one people, and 
caused it to flourish in the midst of the other, until the world 
hardly knows to which one it chiefly belongs ; and they did not 
develop the art in Persia or carry it to Spain, or cause the kilns 
to multiply in Italy, which have done more to make a name for 
the little towns in which they were erected, and for the fame of 
the rulers who had the public spirit to establish them, than all 
their other achievements put together; and they did not build 
the potteries of Dresden and Sevres or anyone of the model fac- 
tories or schools of industrial art on which modern Europe de- 
pends for its skilled artisans as we depend on the sun for heat 
or on the earth for food. 

Now, let us learn this lesson from our neighbors on the other 
side of the ocean who are beating us to day in our own markets. 
Consideration for the arts and for the methods of their advance- 
ment is a matter of grave public concern. The land rings to-day 
from one end to the other with the demand for forts and a navy. 
Well, I have no objection to either, but I tell you there are 
things we need a great deal more than either, and higher indus- 
trial standards, and more practical methods in education, and 
purer tastes in art are some of them. 

In a vague and general kind of way we are fairly alive to our 
needs in the matter of art and technical education, and more or 
less earnest efforts have been made in almost every city of im- 
portance to provide that kind of instruction for the want of 
which it is felt we suffer. ' 

Really magniffcent endowments for industrial education have 
recently been created by private generosity in several cities, not- 
ably in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. The idea that some train- 
ing in handicraft ought to form part of the education of every 
child is making substantial progress, and schools of art and de- 
sign have sprung up in almost alarming' numbers. The move- 
ment toward better things is well under way, but it lacks direc- 



tion, and until this direction is given the multiplying of schools 
will only lead to more discouragements. 

By direction, I m;an simply this, that agencies are needed 
for directing into practical channels the efforts of students ; that 
the training of pupils should not stop at elementary and general 
acquirements, but they should become familiar with practical 
methods, and really produce beautiful things. 

I think it is time for the practical man to step into the 
opening and make the needed connection. I do not know who 
can do it if he cannot, and I believe that if he will do his duty 
he will find his reward in many ways. 

We need nothing so much as a few schools which shall set 
an example of what thoroughness means ;. which shall be true 
conservatories of applied art, and shall see to it that the appli- 
cation is really made. 

Now, I don't know who is to supply this missing element in 
art education if it is not the practical man of affairs who knows 
from experience what has got to be done, whether he is sure he 
knows how to do it or not. " 

I do not know to what extent we ought to expect assistance 
in this work from legislation or the public purse, but I can 
hardly believe that such support as is really needed will long be 
wanted when those who should understand them are convinced . 
what our real needs are, and give due prominence to them in 
all discussions of the industrial situation. 

Possibly it is not for government schools like those on which 
Europe so largely depends that we are to look. Probably it is 
not a very vital question whether these are established or not ; 
as a matter of fact, even in Europe many of the best schools 
only partially depend on government support, the expense of 
their maintenance being usually shared by the people of the 
cities in which they are established and the local industrial 
organization whose interests they most directly promote. 

And it seems to me that this is about the ideal arrangement. 
It gives the government help to those who show a disposition 
to help themselves, and it entrusts the disposition of public money 
to the hands that have earned the public confidence first by their 
experience and their example. 

I am. sorry to say that I can quote but one precedent for the 
work which, as it seems to me, the potters of America have be- 
fore them. I think the best example which has yet been offered 
and the most encouraging leadership in this movement which 
has yet been shown, is to be seen in what has been accomplished 
at the School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia, through the 
efforts of the members of the Philadelphia Textile Association; 
under the intelligent direction and in response to the eloquent, 
pleadings of its president, Mr. Theodore C. Search. These men 
have established a school of textile art which not only desreves. 
recognition as the only serious effort in this direction which has 
been made in America, but is already almost without a peer 
among European schools with a similar purpose. It is no longer 
art alone which we aim to teach there ; it is textile art ; and 
textile art carried as far as it is possible to carry it. The pupils 
are trained not only to draw and to design patterns, but to draw 
the things whose drawing means mastery of the textile craft; 
and to design the patterns which are applicable to, and insepar- 
ably identified with, the different fabrics with which the indus- 
try is concerned, and whose every process, to the minutest detail, 
the pupil must master as part of his training; 

I look to similar efforts on the part of the potters for the. 
improvement of their noble craft, and I tell them without the 
slightest fear of contradiction that it is only in such a direction 
that they have much right to look for help. 



"There is always something to be learnt from an unsuccessful 
experiment," remarked a cabinet manufacturer to us the other 
day. " We work our way through occasional errors. At times 
we have not gauged properly the public taste, .perhaps making 
too much of a change in existing styles. In seeking a happy 
medium, and the embodiment of some original feature in a lead- 
ing article, great care is requisite to avoid going to extremes." 
Our own opinion is that most failures in securing desired results 
in styles of furniture arises from designers working in a random 
and uncertain manner, bringing together combinations of which 
they have formed previously no clear conception, or making devi- 
ations from the strict line of induction from what the public has 
accepted to novelties likely to find favor with it. . 



The scheme that has been propounded for a series of local 
exhibitions in this city, each of which should represent 
some cognate industries, is an excellent one. We have an 
example of the practicability and financial success of the plan in 
the carrying out ' of it in London. What ingenuity and even 
genius would be developed by a contestant display of furniture 
and decoration— the most important of all art industries, with 
the result of developing greater variety and stronger individu- 
ality whilst affording the public ampler means of judgment of 
what is essentially elegant, tasteful and appropriate. 
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